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{In the Seventh month's number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, is an interesting article upon the 
uses and manufactures of Iron, which, though pre- 
pared with special reference to the preparation and 
employment of that metal in England, contains 
much information of value to all who take an in- 
terest in such matters. We have marked some 
extracts, which we think will be acceptable to most 
of the readers of “ The Friend.” 

“The present century offers the first instance in 
the history of the world of a supply of iron which 
exceeds the demand. The scarcity of this most 
useful of all metals was the great clog on the un- 
evenly developed civilization of the ancient world. 
In Homer’s days the supply of iron barely sufficed 
for the rude agriculture of the period. His heroes 
were content to mangle each other with brazen 
spears and swords, and a lump no bigger than a 
man could carry of unwrought iron, fit for making 
arrow-heads, was thought a prize worth contending 
for at the funeral games of Patroclus. 

“The Romans possessed iron in much larger 
quantities, Pliny speaks as authoritatively as a 


modern geologist, though not as scientifically, of| Government of Charles II. for the renewal of his 


iron ores ‘ to be found in almost all parts of the 


vorld,’ of their various qualities and different uses.|ply of iron, and dwells only on the advantage of 


And it is remakable that wherever iron has been 

discovered in this country, even in very recent 

7 the traces also of ancient workings have been 
und. 

“But the age of bronze cannot be said to have 
passed away till the first of the three great inven- 
tious which form landmarks in the history of the 
ion manufacture—the art of making ‘ pig iron’— 
had been made known tothe world. The Romans 
undoubtedly succeeded in increasing the ‘ blast’ 
tnd the combustion of their furnaces ; but the per- 
fection of the art of smelting consists in the intro- 
duction of a third substance, called a ‘ flux,’ which 
s easily fused in combination with the earthy mat- 
ter of the ironstone, and permits the disengaged 
metal to flow freely from the bottom of the furnace 
lato the moulds prepared for it. The iron thus 
produced is called pig iron, and is not only more| 
tbundant in quantity but differs materially in 
quality from the product of the processes previ- 

y in use. When this great discovery was 
made, or by whom, is unknown. Its value was| 
Probably not appreciated at the time, and its date’ 
S unrecorded. Certain it is that with the first 


in the economy of daily life as the useful material 
of all hardware. Soon after the invention of gun- 
powder we read of cast-iron ordnance, and ‘ cast- 


ing’ implies a previous familiarity with the art of 


making pig iron. Inthe Middle Ages a degree 
of skill which has never been surpassed, was at- 
tained in working in steel. The artisans of that 
period were artists, and they employed all their 
powers in both capacities to decorate the arms and 
armour, and other hardware intended for the per- 


precious metals in patterns of the most exquisite 
design; and further to adorn them the art (the 
parent of engraving,) was invented of carving on 
little plates of silver an outline which was subse- 
quently filled up with a dark composition called 
nigellum, and hence the name of the Nielli, so 
highly prized by modern collectors, and so dex- 
terously imitated by modern forgers. But, with 
these and a few such like exceptions, iron was ap- 
plied to only the most ordinary uses. Yet even for 
these the supply was insufficient, and early enact- 
ments forbiding its exportation prove its scarcity 
and value in this country. So far, however, from 
encouraging the manufacture, the legislature for 
some centuries seems to have considered it as the 
natural enemy of the oak forests, on which the na- 


tional safety then depended ; and at best as a ne- 
cessary evil which could only by great vigilance 


and restrictive laws be contained within tolerable 
bounds. 

“In Charles I.’s day, Dud Dudley discovered 
the art of substituting coke or coal for charcoal in 
the smelting furnace—the great invention which 


forms the second epoch in the history of the iron 


manufacture—but even he failed to see or feared 
to urge the great importance of his own discovery ; 
and in his passionate pleading with the restored 


patent, he claims no merit for increasing the sup- 


sparing the native oak forests. 

“Tf Dudley did not feel the full value of his own 
invention, no one else felt it at all. The discovery 
was, in fact,prematare. Till the necessary improve- 
ments in the blowing apparatus of the smelting fur- 
nace had beeneffected, the means were lacking toturn 
it toaccount, and this was not accomplished till about 
1740, at which date the iron trade had reached 
its lowest point of depression. Under the double 
check of legislative discouragement, and a dimin- 
ishing supply of charcoal, the home manufacture 
had sunk to less than 18,000 tons per annum; 
and so far had the political troubles of the preced- 
ing half century checked industrial enterprize, that 
the imports ait not average more than 30,000 to 
35,000 tons. But better times were at hand. 
With the assistance of pit coal, which was soon 
brought into common use, the home manufacture 
was raised in the interval between 1740 and 1788 
to nearly 70,000 tons per annum, while the imports 
increased to upwards of 50,000. And now at last 
the time was arrived when the need of foreign aid 
was yearly to become less. About the year 1788 
the completion of the steam engine gave a new im- 
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sonal use of the great. They inlaid them with the 








all the processes of the iron manufacture. From 
this period dates the supremacy of England in the 
iron trade. And while this rapid stride in advance 
was still fresh in the memory of the middle-aged, 
the third and last great discovery, the application 
of the hot blast (the nature of which we shall des- 
cribe presently,) secured a supply of iron large 
enough to meet any possible demand, and cheap 
enough to permit its application to every variety of 
u 2? 
“It is difficult to conceive how a supply of 
70,000 tons of home manufactured iron could have 
sufficed for the wants of an age which already dis- 
played so much industrial energy, but everythin 
is relative ; and even before the annual ‘ make’ ha 
reached this amount, the comparative plentifulness 
and cheapness of iron suggested the idea of apply- 
ing it to hitherto untried uses. Even then John 
Wilkinson of Broseley, who is known as ‘ the father 
of the iron trade,’ ventured to predict the time 
would come when we should live in iron houses 
and sail in iron ships. He wascalled ‘iron-mad,’ 
and it was supposed to be a symptom of his pre- 
vailing delusion, when in 1773 he proposed that 
cast iron should be used as the material of a sin- 
gle-arched bridge, which it was desired to erect 
across the Severn. The idea was not wholly new. 
As early as 1755 an attempt had been made at 
syons to construct an iron bridge. But it had 
failed ; and evenif its fame had reached Shropshire, 
its failure could have held out no encouragement 
to repeat the experiment. Bridges of cast iron are 
now so common, it is difficult to appreciate the 
boldness of the man who first conceived the project 
of employing this new material in the construction 
of a gigantic arch tospan a navigable river. Hith- 
erto cast iron had been little used. Dudley speaks 
of certain cisterns and other articles for domestic 
use, which he had cast from his pit-coal iron as 
novelties beyond the reader’sbelief. More recently, 
Savery and Newcomen had made use of it in con- 
structing their pumps and engines. As yet, how- 
ever, the art of casting was imperfectly under- 
stood. But the vigorous efforts which were made 
in the latter half of the last century to develope 
the industrial resources of the country, by the con- 
struction of roads, bridges, and canals, called forth 
a vast amount of engineering and mechanical talent 
—and taxed it to the utmost to invent novel modes 
of construction, and to discover materials of more 
extensive application than those hitherto in use. 
Wilkinson’s proposal was referred to — Pritchard, 
the architect of the county, and was carried out 
in the erection of the bridge near Coalbrookdale 
—the first iron bridge in the world—which. gives 
the name of Ironbridge to the little town rapidly 
rising on the adjacent bank. The second iron 
bridge was designed some years later, by the well- 
known Thomas Paine, whose notoriety is derived 
from a less creditable employment of his talents, 
It was executed at Rotherham, and taken piece- 
meal to London, where it was set up on a bowling 
reen at Paddington, and exhibited as a curiosity, 
aine had intended it for the Schuylkillin America, 
But his means failed, and he ran away to Paris, 


wn of modern history we find iron established ' pulse to all the operations of mining, and facilitated |then in the height of its revolutionary frenzy, to 
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join the friends of liberty, or to avoid his creditors. |large plateau seems to have been scooped out of the| good order, bat their successful operation when 
The friends of liberty, more formidable than his; mountains, purposely to set a town upon. Spurs}done. 
creditors, threw him into prison, and would have jof the Allegbanies, broken into wild and variegated} Land well adapted to sheep raising can be pur- 
uillotined him if he had not contrived to escape. masses, and now mantled in almost all the hues of|chased at low rates along the valleys running up 
fo the subsequent confusion of his affairs, the bridge \the rainbow to their very summits, and a beautiful|from the river. Bituminous coal is being discov- 
was ultimately taken back by the manufacturers, |curve in the river, compose the northern boundary|\ered in sufficient quantities to make remunerative 
Messrs. Walker, and supplied part of the materials|of the picture. An uninterrupted view of near|returns for working the veins, as well as fire proof 
for T. Wilson's great arch across the Wear near|twenty miles in extent is had to the west; the|clay, and so far as human foresight can perceive,a 
Sunderland. This work was completed in 1796,|Bald Eagle chain in the south; whilst below and/|bright future, so far as worldly prosperity is con- 
and was long regarded as a world’s wonder ; it has|to the east, the eye rests pleasantly on the neatly |cerned, is in store for the industrious inhabitants of 


indeed no longer the merits of novelty and rarity, 
but it well deserves the praise bestowed on it by 
Robert Stephenson, who pronounced it to be ‘a 
structure which, as regards its proportions and the 
quantity of material employed, will remain un- 
rivalled.’ Contemporaneously with the construc- 
tion of the iron bridge at Sunderland, the second 
actually completed, ‘Telford was engaged in erect- 
ing avother of the same material, two miles above 
the first—at Buildwas, to replace an ancient stone 
structure which had been carried away by the 
Severn in a recent flood; and so rapid was the 
progress which engiveering had made in less than 
twenty years, that although the span of his bridge 
was thirty feet wider than that of Pritchard's, it 
contained less than half the quantity of cast iron. 

“ Since those days, there has sprung up another 
rival of the parent arch some miles lower down the 
stream at Coalport—where is really made the china 
which London chooses to call by the name of Coal- 
brookdale, while to complete the triumph of tradi- 
tion over fact, the structure itself is known in the 
neighbourhood as the ‘ Wooden bridge.’ 

(To be continued) 


In the testimonies from the Monthly Meeting of 
Wells, in Norfolk, concerning Katherine Peckover, 
who died in the year 1741, aged about seventy- 
five years, it is said :— 

She received the truth whilst she was very young, 
and, with her honorable mother, was imprisoned 
for her testimonies thereunto, before she was six- 
teen years of age, and undauntedly confessed the 
same, and pleaded for it in her examinations be- 
fore the judge in court, being first called to answer 
to their indictment, though there were upwards of 
sixty persons then present upon the same good ac- 
count, and she the youngest of them all; where 
she conducted herself with such modesty, giving 
pertinent reasons for her joining with her friends 
in assembling together to worship God in Spirit, &c., 
and refusing her liberty on terms inconsistent with 
her religious profession, as drew from the court no 
smal] attention and surprise ; and it was so ordered, 
that she, with her fellow prisoners, were all set at 
liberty, which she would afterwards often mention 
with great sweetness and gratitude of soul to the 
Divine hand by which she was supported to hold 
oat to the end of her days, in a constant depend- 
ance on that arm of Power, which gloriously visited 
and wrought upon her. 


For “The Friend.” 
Lock Haven, Penna. 


This wooden town is pleasantly located on the 
south bank of the West Branch of the Susquehan- 
nah river, about two hundred miles from its mouth. 
The Bald Eagle Creek, a beautiful stream, having 
its source in Clearfield Co., comes in on the south 
side of the town, laving the foot of a heavily 
wooded chain of mountains of the same name, 
and empties into the river about two miles below. 
Looking down upon the town and its surroundings 
from the summit of the high hill belonging to P. 
M. Price, immediately to the west, the view pre- 


sented, particularly at this season of the year, is 
Gneyef the finest that can well be imagined. A|fact which not only insures their completion in| hearts of men as he pleases. 


painted houses of the town, the river, wooded island,|the Valley of the West Branch of the Susquehan- 
h. ae 


bridge, &c. A walk to this hill, about an hour be- 
fore sunset, will ampty repay those who are fond of 
natural objects and scenery. 

The population consists of some 4000 persons, 
principally of eastern descent, whose occupations 
are mostly dependant upon the profits derived 
from the purchase, cutting up and selling white 
pive and hemlock lumber. The modus operandi 
of converting growing timber on the mountains into 
dollars and cents in the pocket, is somewhat in 
this manner. At this season of the year, the own- 
ers of timberland up the river and its tributaries, 
(many of whom are also proprietors of saw mills 
here,) go into the mountains, taking with them a 
sufficient number of sturdy men, armed principally 
with double edged keen looking axes, and provided 
with all the necessaries and some of the conveniences 
of camp life, and either build a shanty, or camp out 
during the lumbering season, which usually lasts 
until spring. The trees after being felled, are 
barked, logged off into convenient lengths, and 
each one stamped or branded on the end with the 
owners private mark or initials, and then started 
headlong down the slide on the mountain side, on 
its way to the stream of water at its foot, thence 
to be floated off, upon rise of the water in the 
winter and spring to the river, down which it is 
borne with thousands of its fellow victims, to the 
boom erected by the West Branch Boom Company, 
at this piace, for the purpose of securely holding 
them until called for by their proper owners. 

The “Boom” consists of a series of strongly 
built piers, extending diagonally out into the river 
for about one half its width, and then upwards for 
near two miles, and are connected together by 
heavy spars or pieces of timber, bolted and clamped 
into each other at the ends, and yet forming a 
somewhat flexible joint, which rise and fall with 
the surface of the water, and form a barrier against 
which the logs float and are stopped, some flatwise, 
others rise up on end, and in that manner secure 
themselves. About twenty-five million feet of lum- 
ber is annually floated, taken out, sawed, shipped, 
and consumed at this place. Five or six large 
saw mills driven by steain, besides several smaller 
ones, are engaged in preparing the lumber for mar- 
ket. An interesting sight it is to visit one of these 
huge consumers of the raw material, where a log of 
three or four fect in diameter is reduced into stuff 
of any required thickness, from one-half to three 
inches, at one passage through the devouring jaws 
of a dozen to twenty saws fastened into one head 
piece, and all moving up and down with unceasing 
regularity, and never stopping whilst the mill runs, 
for want of fresh material, for as fast as one is 
through another follows it in immediate succession. 

The distance from Philadelphia to this place is 
225 miles, per the Erie Railroad, which is now 
completed some twenty-five miles above on its way 
to meet the western end, which is extended east- 
wardly into the oil region from Erie. A railroad 
is also in process of erection along the valley of the 
Bald Eagle to Tyrone, on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Both of these works are now under the entire 
management and control of the latter company, a 


P. W. 
For “The Friend.” 
Instances of Divine Preservation in Danger, 
(Concluded from page 42.) 

Those who are familiar with the history of 
the Irish Rebellion, and the dreadfully cruel and 
wicked character of the insurgents, who committed 
the most atrocious barbarities upon innocent per- 
sons, women and children, will readily appreciate 
the remarkable and merciful interference of Divine 
Providence on behalf of Friends, by which they 
were preserved, in almost all instances, from bodily 
injury. It furnishes a very striking and conclusive 
proof of the value of peace principles, and that a 
meek and steadfast adherence to them is often a 
far more secure protection than military strength 
and equipments. 

The narrative proceeds; “In the neighbour- 
hood of Old Ross, there lived two brothers named 
Jones, who had some leaning toward Friends, 
They were made prisoners; and when the rebels 
were about to put them to death, some one said 
they were Quakers. Reply was made that if they, 
could show they were Quakers, they should pot 
be killed. One of them offered to turn Ro- 
manist if they would spare his brother’s life; but 
the other stood firm to his protestant faith, encourag- 
ing his brother to be faithful also, reciting that text 
of Scripture, ‘He that denieth me before men, 
shall be denied before the angels of God.’ The 
wife of one of them showed much christian forti- 
tude, and supported each one of the sufferers in 
her arms when he was put to death. 

“ A party of the rebels went to the house of R. 
and A. Goff, to drive away their cattle for the sup- 
ply of the camp, and being told the cattle had 
lately been taken for tythes, they departed. Some 
of them, however, came again and took their horse. 
At another time a party came with the apparent 
intention of murdering the whole family. Some 
of them would say to their comrades,” ‘ why don’t 
you begin?’ they replied, ‘we will shortly.’ But 
being prevented by a Power they knew not, they 
still delayed carrying out their intention, and be- 
ing again asked why they did not go on with the 
work, the leaders said, ‘ we will come another time.’ 
They went away in a rage, after damaging the 
furniture by stabbing it with their pikes. Thus 
were the words of the Psalmist verified, ‘ The 
wrath of man shall praise thee and the remainder 
of wrath thou wilt restrain,’ 

‘“‘A party of the king’s army came to Ferns to 
disperse the rebels, who held possession of the town, 
and, at first made as if they would stand a battle, 
but, seeing the king’s troops had cannon, they fled. 
Hearing the army was coming, I stood in my own 
door, lest I should be suspected of being an enemy. 
When the military came near me, one of the sol- 
diers stepped out of the ranks, and presenting his 
gun to my breast, was about drawing the trigger. 
I called to him to desist from murder; when he 
let the gun fall from his shoulder like one struck 
with amazement, and his officer being at hand pre- 
vented his doing any mischief. Thus was my life 
mercifully preserved by Him who can turn the 
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“ These soldiers took several persons prisoners| 
who pleaded that they were innocent. The com- 
manding officer told them that if there were any 
Quakers in the town they should procure from them 
certificates of good behaviour, which he would ac- 
cept, and liberate them. I was accordingly applied 
to on behalf ofseveral, and got them set at liberty. 

“ From the numbers of pikemen (or rebels) who 
came almost every night to lodge in Friends’ houses, 
we were in continual danger of falling a prey to 
the king’s army if they should make an attack on 
the town; and, on the other hand, we were continu- 
ally threatened by the pikemen for not turning out 
the poor protestant women who took shelter under 
our roofs. 

“ Joseph Wright being much threatened at one 
time for not complying in this matter, toid the pike- 
men he would not turn from his house poor, dis- 
tressed and helpless fellow creatures, let the conse- 
quences be what they might; and when they saw 
his steadfastness, though greatly enraged, they did 
not enforce a compliance. 

“Some of the rebels came to me one morning 
and told me my house was to be burned that day, 
in consequence of my refusing to turn out the pro- 
testant women to whom I had given a home. I 
told them if they did so, I cou ee help it; but 
80 long as I had a house [ would keep it open to 
succor the destitute and distressed, and if they 
burned it because of my doing so, I must only 
turn out along with the others and share their af- 
fliction. 

“It was our meeting day, and with a heavy 
heart I took my family to meeting, above a mile 
distant; expecting on our return to be bereft of a 
home and even of subsistence. But the good 
Hand that had hitherto preserved us, did not per- 
mit them to carry out their design; nor did they 
that I remember, require the like of us afterward. 

“I found that the more I attended in my own 
conduct, to what I believed to be right, the more 
I was respected by them. Even when I have ex- 
postulated with them on account of their cruelties 
committed at their camps, particularly at Vinegar 
Hill and Wexford; and their burning men women 
and children, in a barn at Scullabogue, they have 
quietly listened to my remonstrance and sometimes 
acknowledged the wrong. 

“ At length a time approached when Divine in- 
terposition was more remarkably conspicuous. 
For nearly three weeks the rage of superstitious 
bigotry spread over the country with fire and 
sword, and from all the information we could 
gather, as well as from a concurrence of circum- 
stances, it appeared that a day was fixed for a 
general massacre of every class who were not of 
the Romish church, for the rebels often said in my 
hearing, ‘Que religion only shall be allowed.’ 
On the morning of that day a black standard or 
flag was carried by the rebels through the streets 
of Wexford, bearing this inseription M. W. 8. in 
large letters, which was understood to signify 
‘murder without sin.’ 

“On the evening preceding, the king’s army in- 
vested Vinegar Hill, and early next morning a 
battle took place, in which the pikemen or rebels 
were totally defeated and put to flight. The royal- 
ist troops pursued them to Wexford, got immediate 
possession of the town, rescued from instant death 
many of the poor protestant victims, and all who 
were not made prisoners by the rebels, from the 
horrible massacre which was rapidly going forward, 
particularly on the bridge of Wexford, and did 
not cease until the king’s army entered the town. 
It was said that the murderers were ankle deep in 

on the bridge, 
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“The wife of Thomas Mason, of Enniscorthy,|of what they could find, prepared to eat their sup 
whom they found unarmed in their houses, and) was told by her Romish servant maid, on that day,|per. But before they began to eat, they had a 
that by evening she would bave no father for her|consultation ‘ whether they might dispense with 


children; and during that week I was told by 
some of those people that our lives, viz: the Qua- 
kers, would soon be ended. 

“James Beeker, a person of Clone, in our par- 
ish of Ferns, with whose family 1 am well ac- 
quainted, was one of those employed by the rebels 
on Vinegar Hill to kill the Orangemen, as they 
ealled the protestants; and when afterwards he 
was under sentence of death for the murders he 
had committed, being smitfen with remorse, he 
made a full confession that it was the intention of 
the Romanists to cut off all the protestants ‘smack 
and smooth,’ as he expressed it; that while on 
Vinegar Hill he was kept almost continually drunk, 
by those in authority over him, that his humane 
feelings might not prevent him from acting as exe- 
cutioner. 

“Two men who were taken prisoners on the day 
of the slaughter of the insurgents at Carlow, being 
asked by the officer before whom they were 
tried, what they expected to do, had they been 
successful in the attack on Carlow, confessed that 
they intended the death of all the protestants. 
‘ And what’ said the officer, ‘did you intend to do 
to the Quakers ?’ ‘They also were all to be put to 
death ;’ was the answer. These facts are written, 
only to show there was sufficient ground to believe 
that our total destruction was determined on, when 
He who commands the fury of the winds and con- 
trols the raging of the sea, was pleased in mercy 
to us to proclaim ; ‘ ‘hus far mayest thou go and 
no further; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.’ 

“ Although the Divine regard had been so par- 
ticularly manifested in preserving the Society of 
Friends through all from the stroke of the assas- 
sin; yet on ove occasion, as the time approached 
for holding the Quarterly Meeting at Enniscorthy, 
the aspect of affairs was such that it seemed im- 
possible it could be accomplished. Several Friends, 
however, acting in faith, left their homes, as with 
their lives in their hands, to attend it. The way 
was gradually opened before them; and passing 
among heaps of siain which lay in their road, they 
reached the meeting house at the appointed time, 
and being comforted together under an humbling 
sense of the providential care of the Almighty so 
largely and mercifully experienced, they held their 
meetivg for worship and discipline quietly, and 
were favoured to return to their habitations in 
safety. So remarkable was the exemption of 
Friends from the general devastation, that stran- 
gers passing by the houses of Friends and seeing 
them preserved, while ruins were on either hand, 
would frequently say, without any other knowledge 
of the fact, ‘these are Quakers’ houses.’ One 
young man, a member of the Society, of or near 
Rathangan, departing from the peaceable principles 
of Friends, sought safety among the king’s troops, 
and fell a victim to party rage. 

“ After the rebellion subsided, the country was 
much infested by bands of robbers, and where 
Friends lived in country places, they were exceed- 
ingly annoyed bythem. Jacob Goff, of Horctown, 
was brought before his own door to be shot, but 
the robbers were not permitted to accomplish their 
murderous intention. In some places Friends were 
so frequently assailed by night, that they were 
wearied out and obliged to leave their homes. 

“The following circumstance will show how 
much observances, called religious, may be placed 
above morality and honesty. One sixth-day night! 
the robbers came to the house of Thomas Thomp- 


son-at Cooladine, and after plundering the house|turned to Nupe. In a detailed 


the sin of eating meat on a Friday ;’ and prayed 
to be directed aright. 


“ Their deportment was very different in differ- 


ent places: where Friends lived simply and in 
plainness, their treatment of such was in general 


respectful, and showing full confidence in the trath 


of their assertions. 


“Though the lives of Friends were thus pre- 


served even to a proverb, yet their property was 


in many instances mueh reduced, and in some, 


nearly destroyed. A general sympathy for the 


sufferers prevailed among their brethren through the 
nation, and considerable sums of money were raised 
and their wants relieved. Friends in England 
and Awerica also evinced much brotherly kindness 
and generosity in offering to assist them.” 


A Continent of the Future, 


This is the expressive remark lately made by 
the celebrated explorer, Livingstone, of Africa. 
And the light received recently in regard to its 
interior, justifies the prediction. Geographical re- 
search, commercial adventure, colouizing enterprise, 
and missionary zeal, unite in opeving the continent, 
and in exhibiting vast fertile regions densely in- 
habited by much more intelligent and powerful 
tribes than those to which our former acquaintance 
was restricted. 3 

The explorers of the Tanganyika Lake, ia 
Eastern Africa, report the land visited as abound- 
ing in iron and timber, coal mines and ivory, and 
that the cotton plant is indigenous, and rivals in 
fineness, firmness and weight the medium staple of 
the New World. , 

Livingstone, wrote to a friend at Cape Town the 
result of his recent three months’ tour on the Ny- 
assa. He states that the lake is over two hundred 
miles in length, the water fresh and cool, and is 
“surrounded by mountains, or by the high table 
lands, that appear as such. A mountainous cape 
divides the southern end into two bays, one thirty 
and the other eighteen miles in length. We went 
along the western shores and found a succession 
of bays, until, in the far north, the spurs of the 
mountains, rupaing sheer down to the water, 
scarcely afforded landing places. In the south no 
bottom was felt with our sounding line of thirty- 
five fathoms. * * * * We never saw so 
many people anywhere else as on its shores; they 
were on tue whole very civil. * * * Healthy 
localities can be secured on the highlands, which 
arise on our east to a height of some seven thou- 
sand or eight thousand feet above the sea.” 

Dr. Kirk thus concludes an interesting communi- 
cation on the natural products and capabilities of 
the Shire and lower Zambesi valleys :—*“ The ex- 
pedition has thus shown unlimited tracts of land 
adapted for cotton, and others suited for sugar 
cane; the best for both being near the coast, and 
enjoying a healthy climate, thickly peopled by a 
race already engaged in the growth of cotton, all 
that is required being to develope further a branch 
of industry now existing, in doing which the slave 
trade would be broken, and the victims of it turned 
to industry at home. A large supply of lignum 
vite, ebony, aud Indian rubber, has also been 
pointed out, while the abundance of wild indigo 


seems to indicate a country adapted for its produc- 


tion.” 
Daniel J. May, an officer of the British explor- 


ing corps of the Niger, made a journey overland 
from Rabba, a point about four hundred miles up 


and then re- 


that river, across Yoruba to \ 
escription of his 
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travels, he states that: ‘' Throughout the jour- 
ney I met with much consideration and hospitality 
at almost every place: a goat or a sheep, and a 
few cowries were given to me, even where I met 
comparative poverty and much depression; yet 
parsimony, with shrewdness and industry, are the 
prevailing characteristics. * * * Corn, yams 
and cotton are the principal productions, palm oil 
being only prepared for their own moderate con- 
sumption. The country is evidently capable of 
producing a vast amount of these commodities” 

George L. Seymour, and James L. Sims (col- 
ored,) both enterprising citizens of the Republic 
of Liberia, travelled some two hundred miles east 
of Monrovia. They journeyed in a reverse direc- 
tion from each other, and agree in declaring the 
section visited as highly salubrious, and possessed 
of vast resources of agricultural, mineral and in- 
dustrial wealth. 

Other similar quotations and testimonies might 
be produced were it necessary. Heretofore the 
worst and most repulsive aspects of the African 
continent and its inhabitants have first appeared. 
Now the inland presents an entirely different cha- 
acter. Towering mountains, large bodies of water 
and immense tracts of luxuriant land rise before 
the traveller, producing almost spontaneously not 
onl y cotton, coffee and sugar, but other important 
and desirable products. The people of the inte- 
rior have generally been found to be physically 
inferior to no race, and equal to any aboriginal 
population in activity, hospitality, industry and in- 
telligence. What a field does this rich and popu- 
lous continent open to America for commercial, 
colonization and christian labours? With unri- 
valled facilities to spread the arts of civilization 
and the institution of religion, let the future de- 
clare that we have not slighted our weighty obli- 
gation, nor allowed the great opportunity to escape 
unimproved.—Col, Herald. 


—_—__.++—_—_—- 
Selected. 
WHO ARE THESE? WHENCE CAME THEY? 


Not from Jerusalem alone 
To heaven the path ascends ; 
As near, as sure, as straight the way, 
That leads to the celestial day, 
From farthest realms extends ; 
Frigid or torrid zone. 


What matters how or whence we start? 
One is the crown of all; 
One is the hard and glorious race, 
Whatever be our starting-place ; 
Ring round the earth the call 
That says, Arise, depart! 


From the balm-breathing, sun-loved isles 
Of the bright Southern sea, 
From the dead north’s cloud-shadowed pole, 
We gather to our gladsome goal— 
Our common home in thee, 
City of sun and smiles! 


The cold, rough billows hinder none; 
Nor helps the calm, fair main ; 
The brown rock of Norwegian gloom, 
The verdure of Tahitian bloom, 
The sands of Mizraim’s plain, 
Or peaks of Lebanon. 


As from the green lands of the vine, 
So from the snow-wastes pale, 
We find the ever open road 
To the dear city of our God; 
From Russian steppe, or Burman vale, 
Or terraced Palestine. 


Not from swift Jordan’s sacred stream 
Alone we mount above; 
Indus or Danube, Thames or Rhone, 
Rivers unsainted and unknown ; 
From each, the home of love 
Beckons with heavenly beam. 

















Not from gray Olivet alone 
We see the gates of light ; 
From Morvan’s heath, or Jungfrau’s snow, 
We welcome the descending glow 
Of pearl and chrysolite, 
Under the setting sun. 


rels were made of them, which were soaked in the 
same way, and then filled at the same time, and 
with the same wine. Ina year, the barrel made 
of the wood cut in December, had lost 0.14 quart, 
while the other had lost 7.2 quarts.—Jour. Frank, 
Inst. from Cosmos, 
Not from Jerusalem alone 
The Church ascends to God; 
Strangers of every tongue and clime, 
Pilgrims of every land and time, 
Throng the well-trodden road 
That leads up to the throne. 
Christian Treasury. 


oe 
SOON AND FOREVER. 


“Having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, 
which is far better.”—Puut. i., 23. 


Soon, and forever, such promise our trust, 

Tho’ ashes to ashes, and dust unto dust; 

Soon and forever, our union shall be 

Made perfect, our glorious Redeemer, in Thee; 
When the sins and the sorrows of time shall be o’er, 
And its pangs and its partings remembered no more, 
When life cannot fail, and when death cannot sever, 
Christians with Christ, shall be soon and forever. 


cniementipeanen 
Agriculture and Women.—We have known not 
a few farmers who have abandoned agricultural 
life because their wives and daughters were un- 
happy and repining, and coveted an easier exist- 
ence. This must be regarded as a sign of national 
decay, and the Baltimore American makes some 
admirable remarks on the subject:—“ An Ameri- 
can gentleman who lately visited England, was 
struck with the interest manifested by ladies, includ- 
ing those of the highest rank, in agriculture. One 
of these, the Duchess of Portland, exhibited per- 
fect familiarity with the minutest details of farm 
management and work, showing her American 
guest over the whole of the Duke’s large estate, 
and explaining to him the various processes and 
methods of cultivation. We could wish that our 
American ladies would adopt one of the few aristo- 
cratic tastes and habits which sit gracefully upon 
republican women, and which would be of equal 
advantage to the interests of agriculture and to their 
own delicate physical organizations. A great deal of 
cant is uttered in these days about the mission of 
women; but whenever we hear an attenuated, dys- 
peptic female talking in this wise, we feel sure that 
the daily handling of a broomstick, in a peaceable 
manner, or the charge of a kitchen garden, would 
soon put her upon the track most useful for herself 
and for society. When Rome was young and vir- 
tuous, the kitchen garden was always placed under 
the care of the mother of the family. In Sparta, 
the women, fit to be the mothers of heroes, culti- 
vated the soil, while the men were fighting the 
battles of their country. Indeed, from the earliest 
period in the annals of our race, woman has aided 
by her counsels, and sometimes by her labour, in 
bringing agriculture to a state of perfection. The 
conditions, were chosen. The first was cut at the|/@W8 which Osiris gave to Egypt were not as valu- 
end of Decewber ; the second at the end of Janu-|#ble to that country as those precepts in agricul- 
ary; the third at the end of February; and the| ‘ure, those instructions in embankments, irrigations, 
fourth, at the end of March. They were shaped and drainings, which Isis, his Queen, gave to the 
in the same manner, into beams of the same di-| Egyptians, and which enabled them to derive so 
mensions, and seasoned under the same conditions, | Much benefit from the deposit of the Nile. Ceres, 
Their resistances to bending were then determined,| 4¢ified by the Greeks, made her people acquainted 
by laying them on supports and loading them at with the use of wheat, and the mode of cultivating 
the middle. The resistance of the first beam, (that| !*- To the Empress of China we are indebted for 
felled in December,) being called 100; that of the| the mulberry tree, and the rearing of silk-worms. 
second was 88; of the third 80; and of the fourth| Woman of late years has demonstrated her ca- 
62. pacity of shining in many spheres once considered 
Similar results were obtained as to the durability the peculiar province of man. Miss Herschel has 
and strength of posts made of sticks cut at the end| tscovered comets; Mrs. Somerville laid open the 
of December and of March. The first were stil]|™&thematical structure of the universe; some have 
perfectly sound after sixteen years; the second at analyzed the chemical relations of nature in the 
the end of three or four years, broke with the laboratory, and others investigated the laws of so- 
slightest effort. All were buried in the same soil, cial relations. With such a great amount and va- 
and under the same conditions. riety of power, may we not augur the most bene- 
Four oaks, as like as possible, and placed in ficial results to agriculture, if the women of our 
the same conditions, were cut at the end of Decem-|°°U%try, by their sympathy, encouragement, and 
ber, January, February and March. A disk of) °°-operation, by their studies and counsels, would 
the same thickness was cut from each at the same|Ptove themselves, as did the women of old, help- 
height above the ground, and was made the bottom| ™eets to him whom God has ordained to cultivate 
of a vessel filled with water; the sizes of the vessel | ‘he earth? 
and the height of the water being the same in all. 
The first, (cut in December,) allowed no water to “Fighting Quakers.” 
pass; the others passed more or less,—that cut in| This is a phrase, which has gained place with 
January, at the end of forty-eight hours; that of some—perhaps many—but it is in fact an absurdity 
February before the end of the second day; that|—a wild contradiction of terms. As well might 
of March in two hours, we talk of a blunt sharpness, a jet black whiteness, 
Two similar oaks were selected and felled, the| or a sinful godliness. If a man is a fighting one, 
one at the end of December, the other at the end|he has not the remotest claim to be a Quaker in 
of January, and staves made of the wood. Bar-|principle, whether he displays his propensities 


Selected. 





































Soon and forever, the breaking of day 

Will drive all the night clouds of sorrow away, 

Soon and forever, we'll see as we're seen, 

And learn the deep meaning of things that have been ; 

When fightings without, and fears from within, 

Shall weary no more, in the warfare of sin ; 

Where tears, and where fears, and where "partings 
shall never ; 

Christians with Christ, shall be soon and forever. 


Soon and forever, the work will be done, 

The warfare accomplished, the victory won ; 

Soon and forever the soldier lay down 

His sword for a harp, and his cross for a crown ;— 
Then droop not in sorrow, despond not in fear, 

A glorious to-morrow, is brightening and near; 
When, blessed reward of each faithful endeavour, 
Christians with Christ, shall be soon and forever. 


Proper Time of Year for cutting Wood.—Four 
pine trees of the same age, equally sound, which 
had grown on the same soil and under the same 
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within the narrow limits of his own little neigh-| From these statistics, it will be seen thatthe num-| The schools were closed on Sixth-day evening, 
pourhood, or in the “ Old Dominion.” ber that have partaken of the advantages of the|the 28th of Second month, when 32 men and 112 
It is all essential, especially at such times as the|school during the past winter, has been much /visitors where present in the men’s room. After 
present, Yo know the ground on which we stand; ‘smaller than for several years past. some very creditable recitations in Geography and 
we should endeavour not to deceive ourselves by| The cause of this diminution in attendance has|the Multiplication Table, one of the Managers made 
feelings and opinions which are merely educational, been a matter of much concern to the managers, |a few remarks encouraging the men to perseverance 
but allow the candle of the Lord to search out the|and after considerable investigation they believe |in the prosecution of their studies during the va- 
depths,—the recesses of our hearts. If this search | that it has arisen in great measure from the pecu- cation of the school, and inviting their attendance 
were acted on in good faith by the members, it|liar difficulties to which the colored population is|next winter, if the schools should reopen. After 
might lessen our numbers, but the society would|at present subjected by the great interruption of| which, several of the scholars spoke feelingly of the 
have less to fear from that than from bearing on|the ordinary branches of business, which renders | advantages they had received from their attendance 
its skirts a host of members whose religion is but |it exceedingly difficult for them to find employment, |at the school, and desired that the Managers and 
a deadening mixture. and obtain a living. One of the men, when asked |teachers might still persevere in the work. They 
Could we in this sad day but present an un-|why he did not come tothe school more regularly, |expressed much gratitude for the care and atten- 
broken, unyielding front to the world’s mighty er- |replied that he could not find any work to do; and |tion bestowed upon them, and desired that the 
rors, and with God’s armor on, were prepared to|had not the heart to at‘end school, when he did|school might be reopened next season. In the fe- 
suffer, if needs be, anything and all things for| not know where to obtain bread for the support of| male department, about 70 women and 90 visitors 
conscience’ sake and for the sealing of our testimo- | bis family. |were assembled. Several letters selected from a 
nies, we should soon cease hearing of compulsory! It is, however, a satisfaction to the managers to|large number written by the scholars to the teach- 
measures against “Quakers.” It is because of the|be able to report that notwithstanding the depres-jers and Managers, were read, in which they ex- 
mixture in so large a number, that they and their|sing effects of so small an attendance upon both | pressed their feelings of gratitude for the opportu- 
more faithful brethren alike, obtain the credit of| teachers and scholars, there has been quite as much | nities afforded them, of obtaining an education, and 
doubtful conscientiousness. Are there not many|progress made by those who have been at the |for the benefits they had received from the instrue- 
among us who talk war, who thirst for news, who set|school during the session as at any time since they |tion imparted to them. They were encouraged to 
themselves up as judges of military strategy—who/|have been acquainted with its management. continue their studies during the time ig which 
compare notes with their neighbours on the proba-| The teachers, we believe, have filled their res-|there was no school for them to attend, and to pay 
bilities of success and defeat? and perhaps not so|pective stations with efficiency and faithfulness, diligent attention to the education of their children, 
much as a sigh escapes them for this sad desertion | and the commendable improvement of many under |after which the schools adjourned. 
of their Master’s cause: and although surrounded |their care is in our estimation, owing in great mea- In conclusion, the Managers would state that 
all their lives with human suffering in various|sure to their cheerful industry and attention in the |they believe there never was a time in which the 
shapes, are there not among these, those who have|performance of their duties. Spelling, Reading, |education and advancement of the colored people 
never had an hour of time or a dollar of money| Writing, and Arithmetic, with the study of Geogra- | was a matter of greater importance than the pre- 
to spend towards its mitigation till now? Now,|phy from the outline maps, have formed the prin-|sent, when from the great changes taking place in 
they can spend and be spent for the soldier, while|cipal exercises in both schools; and though such a|our country, it seews probable that many now held 
before, the oft told history of quiet misery and pa-|course is somewhat monotonous, the interest of the ne bondage will ere long be liberated; and the 
tient poverty in our midst, failed to touch a chord |pupils has been kept up, and considerable progress | system which has so long kept this oppressed class 
of generous feeling in their hearts! made by a number in the several brauches taught. |of our fellow beings in ignorance, may gradually 
I judge no man—I would have none withhold| In the men’s school, considerable attention has been |be removed, and the colored race take that place 
their care of suffering humanity wherever found ;|paid to mental arithmetic, in which the pupils have|among the nations of the earth, which He, who 
but I would have us all be especially carefui ¢oas-|been much interested, and their improvement in/created all men, and in whose sight there is no dis- 
certain clearly where our duty to God ceases, and|the same, we think, is apparent. tinction of color or race, designed for them. We 
our interest in bloodshed begins: or rather, which| Inthe femaledepartment, the interest manifested | trust, therefore, that we shall be encouraged to 
is the moving spring of our action, duty to God|for several years past in the study of arithmetic, |press forward with renewed zeal in what we feel to 
and man, or our interest in the war. has been kept up, and considerable advancement |be a good work, and that those who have the means, 
made in that branch by several members of the will contribute liberally of their abundance to help 
first and second classes. ‘The writing of dictation | class of our fellow-beings, who stand so much in 
followed towards the close of the session by lessons | need of their sympathy and aid. 
in letter writing, has also been an interesting and| On behalf of the Board of Managers, 
instructive feature in this school. __ Geo. J. Scatrercoop, Clerk. 
The interest of the pupils, in the routine of their} Pbilad., Third mo. 6th, 1862. 































Thirty-first Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers of the Association of Friends for the 
Free Instruction of Adult Colored Persons. 


To the Association of Friends for the Free In- 


struction of Adult Colored Persons :—The Manag-|school duties, has been increased by interesting For “The Friend.” 


ers report, That, on taking charge of the schools|lectures occasionally delivered by friends of the “Watchman, What of the Night?” 
committed to their care, they found that the ex-|[nstitution. A number of subjects have thus been| The query arises, who are the watchmen, and 
penditures of the past year had exceeded the re-|treated of in a familiar manner adapted to their|what are their duties? I apprehend that throagh 
ceipts from subscriptions and donations by about|/comprehension; and the careful atteution and in-|the assumption of some who claim to be ministers 
sixty dollars, to which amount the association was|terest manifested, gave evidence that they were|of the gospel, the idea has become very prevalent 
indebted to the treasurer. In consideration of|both gratified and instructed. Among the subjects|that those occupying that station are emphatically 
this and the probability that the income from these|thus treated of were the Art of Writing, Biblical|the watchmen alluded to in the text. Bat weak- 
sources would be still further reduced during the|Geography, the Present Condition of the Colored | ness and blindness must attend, wherever this error 
present year, by the increased depression of busi-| People in Liberia, Electricity, illustrated by num- | prevails, for all are called to faith and good works 
hess, it was deemed expedient to retrench the ex-|erous experiments, Xc. with a high and holy calling; and what was said 
penses of the schools, by shortening the length of| The schools have been frequently visited by the|by the Master to his chosen messengers, was said 
the session ; and they were accordingly opened on| Managers, and monthly reports of their condition |\to all; “ Watch, watch and pray, lest z° enter into 
Second-day evening, the 14th of Tenth month,|have been made by committees to the Board. temptation.” It is not to be denied that some, 
1861, being two weeks later than the usual time.| The number of Friends, who have visited the|through continued obedience to the gift of faith, 
William Smedley, Jr., was engaged as Principal |schools during this term, has been much smaller|have attained to a greater degree of religious ex- 
of the men’s school, with two assistants, and Emma|than for several years past, which is a matter of| perience than others, consequently a greater degree 
Ogborn, as Principal of the women’s department, | regret to the Managers, who believe that the inter-|of responsibility rests upon them as watchmen 
with four assistants. est manifested by such visits is encouraging to both| upon the walls of Zion; and to these the charge 
The names of 28 men and 42 women were en-|teachers and scholars, and animates them in the |seems particularly addressed, “‘ Take heed to your- 
tered on the rolls, the first evening; which num- performance of their respective duties. selves and ta the Church of God over which the 
rs were increased during the session to 94 men| The practice of reading a portion of the Holy|Holy Ghost hath made you overseers; and these 
and 165 women, being 37 less of the former, and |Seriptares each evening before closing the school,|may be occupied in different parts and services in 
58 less of the latter than were entered the previous| has been continued, and the Moral Almanac and a|the vineyard; but all, according to the grace of 
session. The average attendance of the men has|number of Friend’s Tracts have been distributed | God, and the gift by grace which they have received, 
been 26 for each school evening during the term,|among the scholars by whom they were gladly re-|Oh! that all who claim to be watchmen might be 
and that for the women 44. ceived. humbled under the hand of the mighty God o 
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I have had to fear that some, in the present day, | are solid little pieces of metal work, the background 
were greatly endangered by the praise of men,|being of bronze, and the raised figures in relief 
which they are led to look for, more than the praise | being either gold, silver, steel, or platinum ; or, as 
of God. It would seem to be the wish of some to|in most cases, of all four metals intermixed. It is 
build up the kingdom by outward observation, and|evident, from the platinum being so freely used 
a specious narration of works, which may be good |here, that the metal must be more common with the 
in themselves, but when unseasovably made public, | Japanese than with us, and that the secret of melt- 


or spoken of in terms of praise, whether with a 


view to exalt the individual or the church, may do|just attained, has long been known to them. 


much hurt to both. 
has become so common on the other side of the 
Atlantic, (and is gaining some imitation on this 
side,) of journals under the patronage of Friends, 
publishing letters, or parts of letters, written by 
ministers or their companions, whilst out on religious 
service; giving in some instances, exulting views 
of the effects of their labours. It may be proper 
enough, that a few chosen Friends should keep up 
a correspondence, but if they would be kind to the 
’ Friend thus travelling, they would not publish his 
doings from the house tops. Divine Wisdom, I 
have no doubt, dictated to Friends, in times past, 
to be very careful not to say or do anything which 
might have a tendency to flatter a vain mind in 
any; and it is not to be expected that all who are 
called, and it may be rightly called, to the work 
of the ministry, are yet so far redeemed from the 
transgressing nature, as not to be subject to the 
power of temptation, especially to flattery, which 
is an evil of the most subtle kind. And would not 
the poor servant, if under a right sense of his or 
her unworthiness, count these things as wounds re- 
ceived in the house of their friends, and crave not 
to be led into temptation but to be delivered from 
the evil. The practice above alluded to, and also 
that of recording the general movements of min- 


ing it, to which our chemical knowledge has only 
In 


I allude to the practice which |the adaptation of bronze to ordinary domestic 


purposes, such as inkstands, tobacco jars, candle- 
sticks, and the like, there is a wonderful ingenuity 
shown. There is a bronzed tripod candlestick so 
ingeniously hinged that it folds up into the size of 
a small envelope, and not much thicker. By the 
side of this case is shown an object which is one 
of the most curious of all in the whole building. It 
is a small window-blind, made apparently of rods 
of twisted glass strung together. ‘Ihe rods are as 
hard, as clear, and as sharp as glass. Let the 
visitor examine it attentively, and then believe if 
he can that it is made of rice. Of all who have 
seen, or are yet to see, this wonderful little screen 
of rods, we venture to say not a hundred will be- 
lieve them to be other than what they seem to be 
—pure glass, Yet — Alcock asserts that they 
are made from a gelatine of rice, and his statement 
is borne out by the fact that, hard and sharp as 
they are, they sound when knocked together like 
sticks of soft wood. In the side of the case where 
the metal buckles are shown, we find, in a collec- 
tion of ivory carvings, fresh proofs of the art, skill, 
and comic genius of the people. Let any one ex- 
amine the litter of puppies sprawling over each 
other, the grotesque look of pain on the face of the 
woman who has been startled by a fox, and tum- 


isters, tends to the same thing, and I cannot see|bled forward with her fingers under the edge of a 
that it can result in any good. It is a practice of|basin; the triumphant aspect of the companion 
recent origin, and seems to me to call for the se-|figure, who has succeeded in clapping his basin 
rious enquiry of every concerned mind, whether it|down on the fox. Yet, uotwithstanding their won- 
ought not to be abandoned by every one that would |derful finish, all these figures are so small that 
name the name of Christ. they might be worn as brooches. Opposite this 
case is one of porcelain, in which is a large plate 
that represents two J apanese ladies wearing French 


Japanese Manufactures at the Great Exhibition een i ipsa = a ge 


That portion of the exhibition building devoted |eyen our belles seldom venture on. One has a 
to Japan, contains a small but curious collection of telescope, with which she is pointing to the sea 
specimens of the arts and manufactures of that|with an air of nonchalance, while the other figure, 
country, forwarded by — Aleock, English Envoy |to still further exemplify European habits, has her 
to the Tycoon. It attracts considerable attention | gloved hand filled with green apples. In the back- 
from ‘Nisitors. It is not strictly a representative | ground are two other Japanese ladies dressed in 
exhibition, because there is nothing sent by the|the costume of the country, and who are shrivk- 
Japanese themselves. It simply contains such ar- ing with horror and astonishment from their 
ticles as a few foreigners were able to collect. The| strangely attired sisters. This ceramic caricature 
London Times says: “ Small as is the collection, |tells its own tale. ‘Che attitude of the European- 
it is large enough to prove the skill of the people|ized J apanese lady pointing to the sea whence the 
in their own manufactures, and in ours, too, and, | barbarians are to come, the fidelity with which our 
above all, to show that the general disposition of|dress and very walk is copied, all show it to be 
the people leans to broad comic fun. To be satis-|meant as a warning satire of what will result to 
fied of this, one has only to examine the wonderful | J apanese costumes and custom, if once the Eu- 
collection of little metal buckles for fastening the ropeans are admitted within the pale of their 
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dress, shown by — Alcock. The designs in some 
of these are irresistibly grotesque, and at once re- 
call to mind the little black wood-cuts with which 
Leech began his connection with Punch. Proba- 
bly every object in this collection is by a different 
artist; yet though in some the designs are so min- 
ute as to require a magnifying glass to see them 
well, all are treated with the same broad humor, 
80 that it is almost impossible to avoid downright 
laughter as you examine them. There is one fig- 
ure of a man timidly venturing to coax a snarling 
dog, which is inimitable in its funny expression ; 
and so also is the expression on another's face, who 
is frightened by a ghost. And all these works, the 


strange community. It is a curious illustration of 
their manufacturing skill, that a passing joke like 
this should be represented in such costly medium 
as this beautifully-finished porcelain. ‘he speci- 
mens of egg-sbell porcelain shown in this case are, 
if anything, almost thinner than egg-shell. Even 
the renowned specimens of this china made at 
Worcester are mere earthenware compared to them. 
The show of arms and armor is not great, though 
the Japanese, as might be expected from a people 
among whom the sword is an insignia of rank— 
the first three lay classes having the right to wear 
two—manufacture blades of the most exquisite 
temper. A good weapon is handed down as an 


Jacob, to do his will, and nothing more. But alas,|reader must remember, are not mere sketches, but|heirloom from generation to generation, and so 


sharp and well balanced are the blades, and go 
dexterous are the people in the use of their favorite 
weapon, that their best swordsmen can, is said, 
cut a man in two at asingle blow. Among the 
weapons here, is a formidable short double-edged 
sword, taken from one of the party of assassins 
who attacked the house of the English Embassy 
at Jeddo, by night last year. The best Japanese 
swordmakers, it is said, get as much as £100 for 
a single blade. This sum, however, is perhaps not 
very great, among a people who possess gold in 
such profusion that its value appears to be estimated 
at little more than twice or three times that of sil- 
ver. The coinage is shown in the collection. ‘The 
silver coins are thick and square; those of gold 
are large, but thin, and have the corners rounded 
off. The largest coin of the latter kind is about 
three inches long by two inches broad, yet its value 
is only equal to 30s. of our currency. It is cer- 
tainly thin, but there must nevertheless be at least 
£3 worth of gold init. Yet, amply as they seem 
to be supplied with gold and silver, the Japanese 
have found their way to a paper currency, and 
their notes for various amounts, all of which are 
obiong, like the coins, are shown near the money, 
In paper the manufacturers of Japan have un- 
doubtedly attained an excellence and skill of which 
we in Europe know nothing. Here are paper 
water-proof coats, paper leathers, paper parasols, 
and paper pocket-handkerchiefs. Some of the 
paper leathers are as strong apparently as any 
hides that ever left a tan-yard. There is a large 
collection of different kinds of paper used for paper 
hangings, for writing, printing, and for wrappio 
up parcels; and, in fact, the different qualities 
kinds of paper seem infinitely more numerous than 
our own, and in their combinations are efficiently 
applied to such purposes as are not thought of 
here. The different specimens of printing are also 
shown. There is a Japanese Court Guide; a di- 
rectory, which gives the names, ranks, and abodes 
of all the notabilities of the empire; there is a set 
of Japanese play-bills—for the theatre is even 
more fashionable place of resort in Jeddo than in 
London—a Japanese encyclopedia, and some chil- 
dren’s story books, which the comic genius of the 
people enables them to illustrate with the most 
racy humour. At the eastern end of the court is 
a most valuable collection of Japanese drugs and 
surgical instruments. Of the value of this phar- 
macopia we can, of course, give no opinion beyond 
saying that all their medicines seem derived from 
herbs. ‘Their surgical instruments, however, are as 
numerous and as formidable as if the Japanese 
were accustomed to have railway accidents on a 
colossal scale every day in the week. One thing 
is evident of their surgery, which is, that the ter- 
rible practice of resorting to actual cautery is still 
maintained, and the irons used in this dreadful 
operation are shown with the other instruments.” 


——___+ oe --—— 
For “'The Friend.” 


Concerning War. 

The late Dr. William Gordon, of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, England, was a man of distinguished celeb- 
rity in science and philauthrophy; and by his un- 
wearied labours for the good of mankind, obtained 
the epithet of ‘The People’s Friend.” A very in- 
teresting narrative of the closing scenes of his use- 
ful life has been written and published by Newman 
Hall, with the title, “ The Christian Philosopher 
triumphing over death.” Among other very strik- 
ing and instructive remarks made on his dying 
bed, I notice the following, which, with the com- 
ment of his biographer, furnish testimony from men 
of distinction, not Friends, of their conviction of 
the incompatibility of war with christianity. 
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THE FRIEND. 


’ The memoir says; the work proceeds; the ice is shivered, the enows|the desolating horrors of contending armies, march- 

“He had been for a considerable time deeply dissolve, the rivers resume their flow, the earth|ing and countermarching throughout its borders, 
impressed with the conviction that all war was awakes as out of sleep, the hills and the valleys|staining its soil with the blood of their legions, 
soti-christian and inhuman, and often expressed put out their freshening verdure, the fragrance of|and marking their course by smoking ruins, wasted 
his astonishment that any good men could fight, as earth takes wings and fills the air, till a new world |farms and depopulated towns. These direful re- 
the precepts of Christ seemed to him so decidedly | of beauty arises in silence amid the dissolution of|sults of war have been grievously felt by our breth- 
to condemn the practice. ‘The subject now—(dur-'the old! Such is God’s method of working, both|ren in most of the slave States; and while we con- 
ing his dying days)—presented itself to his mind in the natural and in the spiritual world—s¢dendé,|demn them for bringing on the deplorable strife now 
with peculiar force.” He said, “how wonderful simple, majestic, and resistless |—Christian Treas-|so hotly maintained, and for pertinaciously enlist- 
that men can go to war! How could I die now, |wry. - ing all their means and energtes to overthrow the 
hoping God would forgive me, if I would not for- excellent government under which the whole country 


ve them (my enemies), but sought to kill themin| The Eagle's Flight.—Great as are the distances|had prospered so largely, we ought to keép our 
Fattle? How different is dying in my circumstances, | Which these birds sometimes fly, it becomes com-|hearts open to feel for their sufferings, and pity 
from death on a battle-field !” prehensible when we know that an eagle, as he|their delusion. Some of their writers represent 
Newman Hall, who is a person of high religious |Sweeps freely through the air, traverses a space of| that large sections ofthe country, in different States, 
standing, and the author of several valuable works, |Sixty feet in a second of time. To be able thus|which, before the war, were thickly populated, and 
adds; “ Striking indeed is the contrast! In the one |rapidly to move along is undoubtedly an attribute|smiling under the careful tillage of an improved 
case, calm, quietness, the presence of dear friends, |0f power; but there is something far more impos-|agriculture, are now barren and lonesome wastes; 
the voice of affection, the accents of prayer and |ing, far more majestic, in that calm, onward motion| where searcely any thing of the work of man is to 
praise. In the other, tumult, the roar of cannon,|When, with wings outspread and quite still, the/be seen, but the traces of his maddened passions, 
‘the thunder of the captains,’ the fury of the com-| mighty bird floats buoyantly in the atmosphere,|and his power to destroy. Not only have the lux- 
batants, the execration and groans of the dying,|Upheld and borne along by the mere act of voli-|uries attendant upon wealth, been generally ban- 
rage, revenge, slaughter. tion. The length of time he can thus remain sus-|ished from among them, but poverty and want 
Whatever may be said of the glory of dying on|pended without a single beat of his broad, shadowy | have made sad inroads upon the accustomed com- 
the field of battle, surely it is an awful thing for a| Pinions, is, to me, still an inexplicable fact. He} forts of those, who, a little while ago, were consid- 
man to be hurried from the excitement and din = Pig sail forward in a perfectly horizontal direction |ered well off; while large numbers are obliged to 
conflict, into the presence of his Judge, fresh from for a distance of more than a mile without the|put up with the coarsest food and clotbing, often 
the slaughter of his fellow men, accompanied per-|slightest quiver of a feather giving sign that the /|finding it difficult to procure the necessaries of life. 
haps by the souls of those he has just slain! Are|Wings are moved. Not less extraordinary is the) In the free States there has been nothing of this 
the combatants christians? Then, they whose|power the bird possesses of arresting himself in-\kind. Thousands of the inhabitants have been 
mutual relation to their common Lord, binds them |Stantaneously at a certain spot in dropping through | swept off by the sword, thousands more have been 
to a special love towards one another, appear be-|the air with folded wings from a height of three or|crippled and maimed for life, and sorrow and 
fore Him, their last act on earth baving been one) four thousand feet. When circling so high up that| mourning have broken up the peace and happiness 
of hostility even to death. But if not christians,|he shows but as a dot, he will suddenly close both|of many neighbourhoods; many find their incomes 
then the blow which sent them into eternity, was| Wings, and, falling like an aerolite, pass through |diminished, while their taxes are increased, and in 
one which forever cut them off from the hope of|the intervening space in a few seconds of time.|some branches of business there may be stagnation 
salvation, which smote the soul as well as the body,| With a burst his broad pinions are again unfolded, | and embarrassment, but there is no lack of employ- 
and consigned it to eternal death. his downward progress is arrested, and he sweeps|ment for those who are disposed to be industrious ; 
“To slay a christian is to smite Christ himself; |away horizontally, smoothly, and without effort.|most of the ordinary branches of business are un- 
to slay an unbeliever is to plunge a fellow-being |He has been seen to do this when carrying a sheep | obstructed; the mechanics whoremain at home have 
into hell. Terrible alternative! Yet all who fight,|of twenty pounds’ weight in bis talons, and from|as much work as they can attend to, and remunera- 
not only (aim to) strike such a blow, but expose |s0 giddy a height that both the eagle and his booty |tive prices are easily obtained by them, as well as 
themselves to the risk of dying in the very act of| Were not larger than a sparrow. It was directly|by nearly all engaged in different kinds of trade. 
striking it, over a wall of rock in which the eyrie was built;|‘'hus, the means for commanding a comfortable 
“ May all christians soon acknowledge the uni-|a0d while the speck in the clouds was being ex-|living are within the reach of all. 
yersal obligation of the command, ‘ Love your ene-| amined, and doubts entertained as tothe possibility| Divine Providence has not withheld an ample 
mies and do good to them that hate you.’ Without}of its being the eagle, down he came headlong, | yield of the fruits of the earth; the crop of grain 
waiting for others, may they at least, by obeying|¢very instant increasing in size, when in passing|of various kinds, being quite an average one, while 
the precepts, fulfil the predictions of the sacred |the precipice, out flew his mighty wings; the sheep |other fruits, of nearly every description usually 
book, and ‘ beat their swords into ploughshares and | was flung into the nest, and on the magnificent/cultivated, were rarely, if ever, more abundant. 
their spears into pruning hooks;’ thus manifesting|¢reature moved, calmly and uvflurried as a bark/|'lhe weather during the time of harvest, was gene- 
that christianity is indeed, as the angels heralded |Sails gently down the stream of a river.—Boner’s| rally favourable for curing and gathering the pro- 
it, ‘ Peace on earth, and good will to men,’” Forest Creatures. ducts of the land, so that, from the abundance of 


the stores laid up, there is reason to believe the 















































































God's Ways and Man’s.—When man proceeds 











prices of the necessaries of life, will continue moder- 
tothe accomplishment of some mighty enterprise THE FRIEND. ate throughout the coming year. Copious rains 
he puts forth prodigious efforts, as if by the sound ies and warm sun have again covered the face of the 
of his “ axes and hammers” he would proclaim his TENTH MONTH 18, 1862. earth with a rich mantle of grass in this section of 





own fancied might, and bear down opposing obsta- |= Ae 
cles. He cannot work without sweat, and dust,| The views and observations expressed by our 
and noise. When God would do a marvellous|correspondent at Somerset, N. Y., are, we think, 
work, such as may amaze all heaven and earth, he|sound and well worthy serious consideration. 
commands silence all around, sends forth the| Where ministers are kept faithful to their master, 
“ still small voire,” and then sets some feeble in-|their services are of as much importance while at 
ttrument to work, and straightway it is done!|home as when abroad, and it would be as appro- 
Man toils and pants, and after all effects but little ; | priate to publish to the world how they were en- 
the Creator, in the silent majesty of power, noise- | gaged—labouring in word and doctrine—within the 
less yet resistless, achieves by a word the infinite limits of their own meetings, as is the present prac- 
wonders of Omnipotence! In order to loose the|tice. But, until the Society gets beyond the super- 
bands of winter, and bring in the verdure of the ficial religion now so prevalent, we can hardly look 
pleasant spring, he does not send forth his angels| for a change in this respect. 

to hew in pieces the thickened ice, or to strip off 








country, affording ample pasturage for the flocks 
and herds, now arriving by thousands from the 
far west. So far as reliable reports have been re- 
ceived from the great grain growing districts in the 
West, they imply a supply of breadstuffs, not only 
sufficient for home consumption, but for a large 
export also, to meet the deficiency in Great Britain ; 
thus ensuring employment for the shipping and 
for the mercantile part of the community, while 
the high rate ofexchange caused by the return home 
of large amounts of American securities, and the 
premium on gold, almost preclude importation of 
articles not absolutely necessary, and thus save the 


country from a large foreign debt. Disease has 
the mountain’s side the gathered snows, or to plant| Amid the affliction and gloom which pervade the|rarely taken on an epidemic or malignant cha- 


anew, over the face of the bleak earth, flowers| whole country on account of the war and its dire-|racter, to add largely to the affliction which death 

h from his creating hand. No. He breathes |ful attendants, there is yet much vouchsafed to us|by violence has spread abroad; and even in those 
from his lips a mild warmth into the frozen air, which calls for grateful and humble hearts. districts in the South, where fevers of malignant 
and forthwith, in s¢idness but in irresistible power, | No one of the free States has had to pass through jtype, so often, in the heats of summer, sweep off 





























hundreds of victims from among the ordinary in- 
habitants, they have been scarcely felt among the 
unacclimated troops congregated about the seats of 
their nearly annual visitations. Such at least, is 
the tenor of the reports from the armies of the 
United States so situated, and, so far as has been 
ascertained, of the rebel forces likewise. 

The loss and suffering which the nation is feeling 
deeply and keenly, are therefore, the fruits of man’s 
own headlong rage and violence, permitted to punish 
him for indulging his vile passions, and disregarding 
the dictates of truth and justice. While thus show- 
ing by his judgments, his controversy with sin, and 
his power to punish those who commit it, our merci- 
ful Heavenly Father manifests his continued wil- 
lingness to spare us the infliction of the full pun- 
ishment that the iniquities of the people might 
justly invoke, by withholding pestilence, famine, 
and many other of the dreadful evils which often 
attend or follow in the wake of war, and by con- 
descending still, to confer upon them the many un- 
deserved blessings to which we have alluded. How 
awakening then ought to be this double motive for 
the whole nation to humble itself before the Lord, 
confess their sins, and seek ability from him to put 
them away, and to implore Him, for his great 
name’s sake, to forgive them their past transgres- 
sions, and restore the government to peace and 
stability. But where are we to look for the evi- 
dence of these feelings being produced and cher- 
ished? The general prevalence of the spirit of war, 
the animosity harboured and expressed towards 
the reckless, deluded southerners, the large resort 
to the various places of public amusement, where 
the youth, at least, are taught lessons of shameless 
profligacy, and the demoralization incident to a 
soldier’s life, would lead us to fear that the people 
were still determined to take counsel of their own 
evil hearts, and to cover themselves with any other 
covering than the Lord’s spirit, that they may add 
sin to sin. 

But we have faith to believe, there are thousands 
scattered over the country, who are mourning in 
secret for the wickedness that abounds, and the 
awful retribution it has called forth, and whose 
petitions are put up for the people, and for the 
staying of the scourge which overflows the whole 
land. When we remember that in the unbounded 
mercy of our Heavenly Father, he once offered to 
his servant to spare a city if ten righteous could be 
found in it, we may hope and trust that his gra- 
cious ear still hears the supplications of the upright 
among us, and for their sake, He will, in his own 
time, stop the devouring sword, and again give to 
the nation peace and quietness. 

Ye are the salt of the earth, were the emphatic 
words addressed by the Saviour to his poor, des- 
pised disciples, and when we reflect, that it is for 


the sake of these his compassion fails not, and that 


He preserves communities and nations from sinking 
into total corruption and anarchy, the force of the 
expression is brought home, and our solicitude and 


interest in these and for their increase, far exceeds 


any feeling for armies or for victory. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—News from England to the 3rd inst. 
Paris correspondent of the 7imes, says it is reported in 
political circles that the British Government is no lon- 
ger so entirely averse to the recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy as it has hitherto been. It is understood 
that there is a probability of the question soon becom- 
ing the subject of deliberation in the Ministerial Coun- 
cils. An address to the President of the United States, 
in favour of a truce, preliminary to negotiations for 


peace, has been signed at Brussels, by eminent men of 


almost every European nation, who were assembled at 
the Social Science Convention. The U.S. steam frigate 


The 
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St. Louis had sailed from Lisbon in search of the pirate 
Semmes, who is reported off the Azores, engaged in des- 
troying American whalers. In Paris, it was fully ex- 
pected that by the first of next month the city of Mexico 
would be in the possession of the French troops. It is 
again rumored ‘that England had pointed out to France 
the necessity of evacuating Rome. The following were 
the quotations in the Liverpool markets. Fair Orleans 
cotton, 29d. ; middling, 273d. Red Western wheat, 10s. 
9d.; white southern, lls. 3d. a12s.; corn, 29s. 6d. a 
31s. 6d. 

Unirep Sraras.—Virginia.—The great rebel army 
appears to remain encamped near Winchester, and that 
of Gen. M‘Clellan in the vicinity of Harpers Ferry, with 
no indications of a movement upon the part of either. 
The rebels show increased activity in Western Virginia, 
and it is said they contemplate the occupation of Wheel- 
ing and other portions of the State. A body of 5000 
rebels at Franklin, on the Blackwater river, in the south- 
eastern part of Virginia, was attacked and routed by the 
Federal forces on the 3rd inst. 

Invasion of Pennsylvania.—On the night of the 9th 

inst., a brigade of rebel cavalry with two batteries of 
light artillery, forded the Potomac at a point just above 
the town of Hancock, Md. Passing through Mercers- 
burg, they proceeded with little delay to Chambersburg, 
Franklin County, Pa., which they occupied without op- 
position. They here burned the railroad depot, with a 
large quantity of army supplies, and secured some 800 
or 1000 horses, which were seized from the farmers along 
their route. The invaders made but a short stay at 
Chambersburg, when they turned their faces again 
towards Virginia, moving in a southeastern direction to 
the Potomac, which they crossed safely near the mouth 
of the Monocacy. In this remarkable raid, the rebels 
met with no bodies of Federal troops, while they pro- 
|ceeded entirely around Gen. M‘Clellan’s army, having 
marched a distance of about one hundred and twenty 
miles in forty-two hours, beside stopping at various 
points on the route long enough to obtain valuable in- 
formation, as well as supplies. This most daring and 
skilfully conducted reconnoissance was commanded, it 
lis said, by Gen. Wade Hampton of South Carolina. 
Some accounts says that Gen. Stewart also accompanied 
the expedition. 

Missouri.—The attempted invasion of this State has 
been foiled for the present. A rebel force of 15,000, 
which had advanced as far as Newtonia, fifty-four miles 
southwest of Springfield, was attacked at that place by 
Gen. Schofield and completely put to route. The rebels 
were all driven beyond the State line into Arkansas. 

Mississippi—The late engagement near Corinth, was 
a very severe one, and the losses on both sides heavy. 
That of the Federal army is estimated at 350 killed and 
1200 wounded. About 1000 rebels were killed, and 
2000 taken prisoners, beside the wounded, of whom the 
number is very large. Gen. Grant recalled Gen. Rose- 
crans from the pursuit on the 9th inst. He returned on 
ithe 10th, and reported the rebel army dispersed, and in- 
jcapable of further mischief at present. The rebels 
abandoned and spiked 11 guns; most of their ammuni- 
tion and baggage trains were captured. The Grenada 
Appeal adwits the total defeat of the Confederate army, 
and makes the result even more disastrous to the rebels. 

Tennessee.—At the latest dates, Nashville was sur- 
rounded by the rebels, who were committing all sorts 
of depredations. Forty U. 8. foraging wagons were 


captured by them last week, about nine miles south of 


Nasbville. Provisions were scarce in that city, and the 
Union troops had been put on haif rations. 

Kentucky.—The two great divisions of the rebel army 
of invasion, commanded respectively by Generals Bragg 
and Kirby Smith, effected a junction near Bardstown. 
The army of Gen. Buel, which moved from Louisville, 
came in collision with the rebels on the 8th inst. and a 
severe battle ensued, in which both sides suffered heavy 
losses. The despatches of Gen. Buel claim a decided 
advantage for the Federal army, which held the field. 
The loss in officers of the Union army was very great, 
including several Generals. On the side of the rebels, 
it was reported that Generals Bragg and Cheatham had 
been killed. On the 9th inst., the rebel army retreated 
southward, followed closely by Gen. Buel, and another 
battle was expected daily. In other parts of Kentucky, 
skirmishes and captures are reported, the rebels being 
sometimes the vanquished and sometimes the successful 
party. A body of 3000 rebel cavalry under Morgan, 
had been driven out of Frankfort by Gen. Dumont. On 
the whole, the rebels seem to be losing ground in Ken- 
tucky. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans dates to the Ist. The city 
continued remarkably healthy. The Picayune of the 
28th ult., says: ‘‘Rumors of an unpleasant character 


reach us from the negroes on the plantations below the 
city.” The Picayune of the lst inst., says: “The ru- 
mored rising of three hundred negroes onthe plantations 
below the city, was not attended by all the anticipated 
circumstances of atrocity. A few white men were at- 
tacked and beaten, but we'did not learn that any of 
them were killed. Most of the runaways got up to the 
city.” 

South Carolina and Georgia.—No recent military ope- 
rations are reported. Gen. Beauregard arrived at Sa- 
vannah on the 18th ult., and formally took command of 
the defence of that city, and of Charleston on the 19th. 
He made a speech on his arrival, in which he promised 
to retake Fort Pulaski in thirty days. Great prepara- 
tions have been made for the defence of both Charleston 
and Savannah. 

Minnesota.—The Sioux Indians in Minnesota have 
ceased their hostilities, and many have surrendered 
themselves. It is stated that the entire number of war- 
riors does not exceed 1100. 

Colored Emigration.—The departure of the expedition 
to Central America has been temporarily postponed, 
owing, it is believed, to the unsettled political condition 
of that country, and in order to remove objections that 
have been officially interposed to such a colony. 

The Import Trade-—The imports into New York the 
present year, from First month Ist to Tenth month 10th, 
amounted to $139,973,214. In the corresponding por- 
tion of 1861, the imports amounted to $103,266,959. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 386. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 252. The mili- 
tary hospitals contribute largely to the weekly mortality. 
In that of last week, 33 of the deaths were from gun- 
shot wounds. 

The Rebellion.—Estimates and statements which have 
the appearance of probability, make the present strength 
of the rebel army nearly as follows, including the new 
conscripts. In all parts of Virginia an aggregate of 
300,000; Kentucky and Tennessee, 80,000; Northern 
Mississippi and adjacent territory, 60,000; Arkansas, 
40,000; Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina, 100,000; 
at other points, 40,000 ; total, 620,000. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 13th inst. New York.—Gold, 29 a 30 per cent. pre- 
mium ; United States 6’s, 1881, 104 ; 7.30 Treasury notes, 
1053. Specie in the New York banks, $39,263,086. 
Money market easy, at 5 a 6 for prime paper. Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.16 a $1.22 ; western, red winter, $1.32 
a $1.37; choice Kentucky, $1.40 a $1.41; white Michi- 
gan, $1.45 a $1.50; mixed corn, 63 cts. a 64 cts. ; white, 
67 cts. a 68 cts.; oats, 56 cts. a 58 cts. Philadelphia. 
—Prime red wheat, $1.40 a $1.45; white, $1.55 a $1.85 ; 
yellow corn, 71 cts.; oats, 43 cts. a 44 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Ann Hutton, Pa., per Addison Hutton, 
$2, vol. 35; from Mead Atwater, N. Y., for Hibbard 
Fuller, Joshua Haight, Caty Haight, Levi H. Atwater, 
Abraham Deuel and William Brachen, $2 each, vol. 36, 
and for Ambrose Boon, and William Brownell, $2 each, 
vol. 35; from William B. Smith, Pa., per Charles Wal- 
ton, $2, vol. 35. 

N. B. For Amy S. L. Eaton, in last week’s issue, read 
Amy S. L. Exton. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WorTHine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a suitable Friend as Governess at West-Town 
Boarding School. Application may be made to Sidney 


| Coates, 1116 Arch St., Philadelphia; Abigail W. Hall, 


Frazer P. O., Chester Co., Pa.; Sarah Allen, S. W.corner 
of 36th and Bridge Sts., Philadelphia. 


WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The duties of West Grove Boarding School for Girls, 
on the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, 
will be resumed on Second day the 3rd of Eleventh 
month next. 

Address, Tuos. Conarp, Principal. 
West-Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Ninth mo. 26th, 1862. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





